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- The Fading of Moral Principles 
~ VeRY REVEREND BEDE JARRETT, O.P. 
Reprinted from the Clergy Review (London), July, 1932. 
MONGST the dangers to the Catholic Church in Eng- 
- land, not the least, perhaps positively the most, mis- 
ty? chievous is the general surrender by the English people of 
si all idea of moral principles. Gradually but definitely this 
+ surrender has been made. Hence no where else than in Eng- 
ter land was the teaching of Professor Einstein more thoroughly 
woh misunderstood and welcomed, for the vague term “rela- 
ane tivity” exactly covered the vague teaching of the popular 
= * English: moralists, who held that nothing was exactly true 
ding or right and certainly nothing was exactly false or wrong. 
oat That a German professor should have been able to prove 
rw this by mathematics seemed an incredible stroke of luck. 
‘au. § 5° the crowds turned out to meet him. His portrait even 
nen entered Madame Tussaud’s, the purgatory of national and 
ron international heroes, where they are sorted out in their life- 
tion | time and the least harmful of them interred in Westminster 
— Abbey at the end. Asa star his magnitude at least rivalled 
sonal that of Charlie Chaplin and Mahatma Gandhi for his 
oni theory seemed to justify the boldest of our dogmatic sci- 
entists whose deliberate judgment it was that. criminals 
eing merely differed in their opinions from law-makers and whose 
wie prophetic vision could discern “crimes” of today becoming 
the “virtues” of tomorrow. All was flux and relativity. 
per- — was absolute. Only unceasing change would 
abide. ... 
- But these “bad masters” while preaching faith in all 
sorts of things and people have steadily denounced and de- 
ning rided reason, not always by name but in effect. And the 
s i result of this wild gospel is the substitution of prejudice for 
.¢ to Principle. If the reason be an untrustworthy instrument 
eace, g there can be no first principles; consequently, in order that 
on a § 2tgument can be possible, the alternative basis of debate 


must be feeling or pre-judgments. These people must talk 
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and write: so, since other ground be denied them by their 


mos: 

own ordinance. it is only from prejudice that they can begin. § art 
Side by side with this degrading of the reason by the §f opp 
intellectuals and the destruction therefore of the notion of § Chr 
a principle, has come an over-stimulation of feelings by a § Inde 
sensation-loving Press. Where so much depends (as it does § judg 
in newspaper-editing here) on exploiting the interest of the § not 
reader, most prominence is given to that which is likely to § him 
arrest attention; or else what is really important must be § kno 


decked out with particularly stirring head-lines. Without § live: 
these it will not be noticed in the blare and noise of the § sitic 
rest. These Lord Heave-a-bricks have to encourage (be- § him 
side their own party views) a large sale of their papers. § as p 
Sometimes a sensational head-line alone will enable them to | 
achieve both their desires. Now the result of thirty years of § and 
sensational journalism is already apparent, people are now § to a 
more emotional and subject to panic than they were. They | sage 
do not reason; they listen and believe or disbelieve. In § hesi 
France where the newspapers are smaller, more prominence § cric 
is given to reasoned argument than in England. Compared § The 
with French journalism our English brand looks cheap. But § as t 
then the French boy already at school has been taught logic § mer 
and elementary philosophy; are English boys, even in Cath- § love 
olic schools, ever taught these things? .. . pru 

The point, however, really to be made is that most of J son 
our troubles have come from this despising of the human § still 
reason. Divine faith, no doubt, has suffered under the as- § legi 
saults made on it, but it would be unwise to ignore what is J ples 
a plainer fact. It is plain that what is the matter with the § all. 
world is not so much that it has lost the power of believing § rule 
as the power of reasoning, or again that it is no longer con- § js d 
templative but active, busy without thinking, intellectual J am 
without an object for its intelligence, clever but not wise. § chu 





The scientist, for instance, does not turn to philosophy § obs 
to establish the truth of his hypotheses, but instead weaves § free 
imaginative fancies and pretends at last even to himself that J pea 
these fancies are facts. He excogitates for example out of §f to 
his inner consciousness the picture of a primitive caveman § pea 
which is based on fancy and not on fact, not on principles § hea 
but prejudices. Then he is amazed to find it overthrown § the 
by his next discovery, as of the Chinese remains which § pre 


carry man’s existence back behind the era so far considered 
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most probable for it and show him even then possessing the 
art of making fire. The scientist cannot really have any 
opposition to faith, though he may have sometimes to the 
Christian faith: his whole science is based upon believing. 
Indeed, it often rests upon “make-believe.” So again the 
judge oftentimes will not reason but disclaim; he is moved 
not by argument but by emotion. Principles do not interest 
0 f him, he gives way to sentimental sympathies. Without 
é€ # knowledge of the scientific analysis of morality, he will de- 
it ff liver himself of moral judgments and exploit the serious po- 
@ § sition he holds and the intelligent appearance his wig gives 
him to lay down a law without reasoned foundation, touched 
s. fas perhaps he should be by a woman’s tears. 

0 Doctors, detective-story-writers, novelists in general, 
f | and Members of Parliament in particular without pretending 
w § to a knowledge of moral science will solemnly deliver mes- 
Y | sages to the nation and a code to their people with far less 
nN § hesitancy than they would show in selecting England’s 
€ § cricket eleven or naming the winner of the next Derby. 
d § They show more modesty in the expression of their opinion 
It § as to the proper way to dispose of old razor-blades than of 
i¢ § mentally defectives. In ordinary life they are cautious, 
h- ff lovers of freedom; in matters dealing with morality they im- 
prudently vote for imprisoning freedom. They do not rea- 
of § son over moral principles but dream over hard cases and, 
in § still under the influence of their nightmares, urge panic 
S- | legislation. They cannot correct their impulses by princi- 
1S § ples, for they will hardly accept any consistent principles at 
he fall. Generous impulses, often unwise and unreasonable, 
1g § rule their ideas. This sentimentality of the world about us 
n- § is developed even amongst us by some Catholic journalism, 
al amongst us also more often by our ecclesiastical art, by our 
€. § church music, by the religious decorations that surround and 
1y § obscure our churches. In these matters we priests are not 
free from blame. The development of bazaars, of stunt-ap- 
peals and services, of our parochial activities, has a tendency 
to sensationalism and therefore to a lack of reason. The ap- 
peal is less and less to the mind and more and more to the 
heart, and even to more shallow emotions than are found in 
the heart. Our papers seem to believe in advertisement of 
preachers not so much that all may hear their message as 
that all may know what they look like; a friendly gossiping 
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spirit, leading to the discussions of things and people, but§ ligh 
not of truth. offic 

Similarly the tendency of parish life, the easy tendency,§ to | 
is to build up guilds by tea-parties instead of hard work J attr 
and to gather people into unity by “socials,” instead off mn 
letting “socials” follow from the people’s unity. These are§ he ' 
spoken of rather as means to, than a result of, parish unity.J hav 
Is not this to begin at the wrong end? Is not the greath (de 
means of parish unity the parish Mass? pow 

Everywhere the most alarming symptom is the substi-§ thei 
tution of mere emotionalism for the deeper forces of life ma 
whether artistic, literary, athletic, or religious. Not that thef and 
Catholic Church stoops to that, but only that we, her minis} bee 
ters, if we be not careful, very easily may fall to the level 
of the tendencies about us, not in what is wrong so much} Ple 
as in what is unwise. How often do we not hear quoted inf que 
defence of some secular activity in a parish, “Well, if weg Ma 
don’t provide them with it, our people will go elsewhere for 
it,” as though the priest’s business was to provide his peo 
ple with everything that they could want, however secular, 
even if they could already obtain it elsewhere. If they can 
go elsewhere to get what they want, they should go else 
where for it. The real obligation on the priest is to provide 
his people with what they cannot get elsewhere and not to 
provide them with what they can; indeed, one of the pur 
poses of the priest is to teach his people how to use rightly 
what they have, how to sanctify what is at fault, how to 
reconquer what has been lost to Christ and what He means 
to recover through their instrumentality, to sanctify thefi 
common places of amusement and not create their own. In 
the Middle Ages the Church provided everything for the 
people because there was no one else to provide them with 
what they lacked. But now when every other agency is pro 
viding them to the fullest of their desires, she has rathe 
the work of training them to choose well what is set before 
them, to put their own impress on what else will be pagan; 
to correct, modify, and sublimate what is openly worldly sho 
and lacking the spirit of Christ. € 

It can roughly be said that the danger of our time is tice 
chiefly the diffusion of ignorance and that against thajjme 
danger we have to offer knowledge. We are ecclesia doce 
The priest’s first duty is to teach. To his people he is thigsid 
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light-bearer; he must instruct them. That is the pastoral 
office. It is not his first obligation to attract his people but 
cy,f to teach them. It will most often be found that teaching 
rk | attracts them more than anything else. If the priest under- 
off mines their character by seeking primarily to attract them, 
are he will end by making teaching distasteful to them. He will 
ity.| have played into the hands of the devil, he will be found 
reat). (despite the best intentions) only to have dissipated their 
powers, not to have added to their depth or the width of 
ysti- their vision, but to have exploited their shallowness, to have 
life} made his livelihood depend upon accepting their prejudices 
the} and leaving them in ignorance of what they should have 
inis-§ been taught. 
evel Evidently the greatest influence on the lives of our peo- 
vucht ple should be the Mass. In the Middle Ages even if fre- 
d in} quent Communion lapsed as a practice, the hearing of daily 
+ wet Mass never lapsed. It would seem that all sorts and condi- 
> forg tions of men went to Mass regularly. Of William the Con- 
peo-f queror, Robert of Gloucester says only that he was “devout 
ularg enough,” yet “never a day passed but he heard Mass, 
- cang Matins, and evensong.” Henry III heard five Masses daily, 
else§ and two of these were sung Masses, yet he was exceptionally 
»videp busy all his life. Only at the close of the Middle Ages were 
ot ti men found to be losing their love of the liturgy, to be 
pur lacking, to have lost, the old contemplative habit of daily 
ghtlyg assisting at Mass. 
ww to Now it would seem that, if we have to instruct and train 
nean§ Our people, we need especially to urge on them the capital 
y thfimportance of this habit of hearing Mass every day. It 
4 will protect them against the sensationalism and irration- 
alism of the world about them. Its stark reality will give 
them a point of fixity, indeed points of argument. The in- 
tellectual leaders of the faith have always been lovers of the 
Mass, fed their minds on its power. The chief devotion 
then to suggest to our people should be devotion to the 
Mass. In every Catholic family one member at least in turn 
should be persuaded to attend the morning Mass, a living 
representative of all the others. It has been found in prac- 
tice that such a family devotion prevents growing estrange- 
ments within the family. Again, no husband or wife would 
be out of peace with the other, if each could kneel side by 
side with the other, to watch and share this sacrifice daily. 
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In its mood only can true love, bruised or broken, be mended 
and healed. 

For precisely the same reason have the Popes urged on 
priests the importance of plain chant in the liturgy. No 
doubt in his encyclicals and decrees on Church music, Pius 
X wished to restrain Catholics from a florid style of singing 
in church. In some measure this he accomplished. But 
even more than this he wished to restore to the people their 
right to take part in the liturgy. Thus while the choir sang 
the proper of the Mass, he wished the people to sing the 
common. Its unchanging character made this not difficult; 
chorales as well as mere plain song rhythms were in his 
mind. He wished to restore their high privileges to the 
Catholic people to the end that they might know the Mass 
better, be taught by it, love it more. It is possible in almost 
every parish church to arrange that at least one Mass each 
Sunday should in this way be shared in by the people. 
Strict plain chant will not always be possible; that does 
not so much matter. What most matters is that all should 
share in it. Only when everyone joins in the public paro- 
chial worship in its most perfect form does the meaning of 
the Mass grow clear to them: Orate fratres ut meum sacri- 
ficitum et vestrum, etc. After being accustomed to such 
liturgical worship, a boy once complained to me of how little 
devotion he could get out of Mass when sung, common as 
well as proper, entirely by the choir. 

Add to the knowledge learnt this way, the knowledge to 
be obtained from the sermon if it were devoted to explain- 
ing our heritage of divine truth, explaining too the meaning 
of the liturgy, and no less helping our people to live the 
spiritual life. The rise and continuance of freak religions, 
especially the winning to them of some of the household of 
the faith, is partly due to their general importance of the 
principles of spiritual growth and development, the arts and 
crafts of prayer. And this ignorance is due in some measure 
to our own selves who have not troubled enough to teach 
the people how to pray. The world has been attracted bya 
shallow, comfortable mysticism because we have not set in 
front of it true mysticism, its ascetic foundation, and the 
upper buildings of the spiritual edifice. We have preached 
the gospel of frequent sacraments, perhaps not sufficiently 
taught the right methods of prayer. A timid soul asking 
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direction in the spiritual life from its confessor might very 
easily receive this rebuff in the confessional: “Oh, I know 
nothing about that.” But obviously we should not “know 
nothing about that.” We should at least have studied it. 
Indeed, it should have been our most deeply studied lesson, 
how to know and love God and how to share with others our 
knowledge and love. ... 

[Our children] need to have their religious-doctrine 
classes taught them as adequately and as inspiringly as their 
other classes. Cardinal Newman was never tired of insist- 
ing on this that our lives are shaped not by what we know 
but by what we realize. Only very good Catholic teachers 
can make the children realize the faith. Never imagine 
that it is because religion is taught in school that children 
tend to drop religion as soon as school is dropped. It is 
only because it is ill-taught that it is forgotten and laid 
aside. If it be taught as a lesson merely to be learnt it 
will be given up as soon as other lessons are given up; if it 
be taught as a way of life it will only be given up when life 
is given up. It will have become a philosophy of living, a 
way to deal with life based on revealed doctrine; it will have 
fulfilled the purpose of Our Lord who came that we might 
live.... 

It is apparent that if we would fight the world about us 
we must be careful not to use its own weapons; the weapons 
themselves are poisoned and double-edged. Because the 
secular Press has substituted sensationalism for reason and 
produced a panic-ridden public, our Press needs to be care- 
ful to fall in no such corrupt following; because again the 
world is ruled by slogans and finds them its means to vic- 
tory, we should be most careful to lay them aside. These 
are the cheap fashions which debauch the mind. We can 
easily succumb to the temptation of using the ill-ways of the 
world about us; if we do, we shall hurt ourselves most. 
We must not attempt to pay the world back in its own coin; 
for that coinage is bad. We should answer them not ac- 
cording to their folly but according to God’s high wisdom. 
Only so shall we save them and save ourselves. We must 
answer them only by faith and reason, else we shall be over- 
whelmed by their verbiage, weakened by their sentiment, 
deafened with their sob-stuff, drowned in their tears. But if 
we steadfastly refuse to descend to their methods, we shall 
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be able to hand on to the generation that comes after us 
an, untainted heritage. It shall see the end of this en- 
feebling system, have its golden opportunity and share its 
faith with the people already questing for it, wistful, forlorn. 


olic 
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Make Them Want It! reli 
, to i 
O’BrRIEN ATKINSON 
abo 
An advertising man’s ideas on how to interest people in religion. One to 1 
of a series of talks given by members of the Catholic the 
Evidence Guild of New York. ism 
inte 


Y purpose today is to press home just one point. That J wit 
point has to do with the defense of your beliefs, and it 

deals with getting an interested hearing. Without such a knc 
hearing, the clearest, most logical, most convinging argu- cau 
ment on any matter that touches religion will usually have cau 
little or no effect. And the failure to get such a hearing the 
explains, at least in part, why the year 1931 gave us only § old 
30.000 converts in this country against a loss which has § lig! 
been put by one authority as high as half a million. 
You gentlemen have been listening to talks on Catholic tie 
topics as long as you can remember. As listeners, you’re evi 


experts. You know what kind of speeches impress you, the 
what kind of speeches move you, what kind you like. ly 

As one of you—a listener—I maintain that our friends ne 
who talk on Catholic topics are learned and scholarly. M 
They give great attention to logic and argumentation. But tis 


they give too little attention to making the audience want W 
to listen. If they were talking in Madison Square, the audi- 









ence would walk away. When they talk on the radio, most fo 
of the people who tune in very soon tune out. And that th 
must be expected, because so little effort is made to capture ar 
their attention, to arouse and hold their interest. With the 

radio especially, that is fatal. Birth control has nothing W 
on radio control. In cutting off the unwanted child, there fi 
is much iniquity and some risk. In cutting off the un- ct 
wanted speaker, there is nothing but grim delight. W 


How many of you go to Mass in your parish church 
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anxious to hear the sermon and confident that it will be 
interesting? How many of you listen, when you can, to 
the Catholic Hour, to the talks from the Paulists’ over 
WLWL, to the Catholic talks on the Church of the Air, to 
the Knights of Columbus Forum, to the talks of the Cath- 
olic Evidence Guild? How many of you, when you do 
listen, continue to listen to the end of the talk? 

Now then, reflect that, while you’re deeply devoted to 
religion, the bulk of our countrymen are either indifferent 
to it or set against it. They don’t care to hear the truth 
about religious matters. There is a powerful effort on foot 
to turn the men of every faith against their faith—to turn 
the Jew against Judaism, the Lutheran against Lutheran- 
ism, the Methodist against Methodism. It’s the swank idea, 
intellectual, ultra-scientific to believe that we can get along 
without religion and without God. 

Why are our young people set against religion? You 
know why. Because our public schools ignore religion, be- 
cause our great endowed universities ridicule religion, be- 
cause Our newspapers, our magazines, and our books take 
the stand that religion is a thing for the superstitious, the 
old-fashioned, the stupid, the narrow-minded, the unen- 
lightened. 

I won’t stop to talk about the schools and the universi- 
ties. You know about them. As an advertising man, how- 
ever, I want to tell you something about an occurrence in 
the publishing field. You may know the “American Week- 
ly Magazine.” It goes out with seventeen of our large 
newspapers every Sunday. The editor of that magazine, 
Morrill Goddard, recently wrote, and distributed ih adver- 
tising circles, a book entitled, “What Interests People—and 
Why.” His idea was to impress upon advertising men that 
to win and hold the interest of their audiences, they must 
follow the lead of the American Weekly, talk about the 
things that grip people, the things that people are naturally 
and instinctively interested in. 

Goddard boasts that he has brought the “American 
Weekly” from an unimportant position to a circulation of 
five and a half million a week—more than double the cir- 
culation of the “Saturday Evening Post.” On that basis, it 
would be conservative to say that he has fifteen million 
readers. What did his book show? It was intended to 
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show advertising men how to interest their readers. It did C 
more than that. It revealed the utter depravity back of the J w 
“American Weekly Magazine.” It laid bare a policy that § fe 
sneered at God, scoffed at motherhood, denied free will, and J w 


glorified lust. 

Does Mr. Goddard, in his great magazine, give his al 
readers the truth; does he help them to think straight; does b 
he leave them better men and better women? Why, that § wu: 
isn’t even his purpose. He says; and here I quote him § tl 
verbatim: el 


The great mass of the American people has neither the time nor 
the intelligence nor the desire to study asserted facts or weigh argu- 
ments. A book cleverly baited with the right stimulus seldom. fails S 
to catch their suggestibility. C 


And that is the plan that makes the “American Weekly” 
the most widely read publication in the world! 

Is Goddard wrong about the intelligence and desires of k 
the American people? I wonder... . A few days ago, I sat J # 
at my desk chatting with an executive of the largest insur- 
ance company in the world—a Harvard man; an officer in si 
the World War who lived in the trenches and went over the si 
top; a man of fine presence and charming personality; but : 
a man without religion. He mentioned a certain book. Said 
I would be delighted with its pungent, pithy, trenchant 
style. He hinted that it wasn’t prudish; and his hint, so far 1 
as I was concerned, ruled the book out. But a third gentle- 
man, an Episcopalian, who had shared the conversation, 
bought the book and read it. Having read it, he put it in 
the incinerator.. Here’s a bit from the jacket of the book. 
Listen: 


The story is laid in a village where men’s earthly humors have 
had unbridled play—where the lusts of the flesh have sprouted with 
the same wanton vigor as the weeds in the farmer’s fields. The 
hero’s wooing and the revelry which he encounters make up a tale 
as robust and ribald as the tale of Chaucer’s Friar. 








That incident shows that a book properly baited—baited 

with the right stimulus—may catch even a man from Har- 

vard. And the stimulus may not be sex. It may be crime. 

It may be loose philosophy. It may be almost any force 

that ignores or does away with restraint. The book may be 

Wells’s “Outline of History,” with its shameless attack on 
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Christianity; or it may be Durant’s “Story of Philosophy,” 
with fifty-eight pages for Voltaire and less than a paragraph 
for St. Thomas Aquinas; or it may be a current magazine 
with a renegade Catholic’s attack on the Divinity of Christ. 

Now then, in the face of that kind of competition, how 
are we going to get people to listen to talks designed to 
bring them at least a little closer to the Faith? We can’t 
use the sort of appeal that Mr. Goddard advocates. But 
there are means at our disposal which would often prove 
effective if they were used. Yet many Catholic speakers 
fail to use those means. 

Suppose that John Doe is sitting in his living room on 
Sunday evening and, by some accident, he tunes in to the 
Catholic Hour just as the speaker begins his discourse. He 
may hear an opening that runs like this: 


Sciolists are half-educated people who know just enough not to 
know how little they know; who do not discover or originate any- 
thing for themselves, but learn their lessons from others, and do not 
learn them well; who assent to a proposition without perceiving the 
reason for it; who mistake mere theories for proven principles; who 
subscribe to a scientific statement in the bulk, leaving out of con- 
sideration qualifications, limitations, and explanations of it by its 
original proponent; and who are allured by a scientist’s literary style 
into accepting, without weighing, its doctrinal content. 


That opening came over the air one Sunday in October 
last. . . . How long will John listen to a talk so academic? 
What excuse is there for opening up with matter for which 
not one listener in a thousand cares a rap? What do you 
care about sciolists? What do I care about sciolists? Who 
wants to listen to the definition of an unfamiliar term when 
that definition is set out in a sentence of ninety-three words? 
Who can remember the definition? Two or three para- 
graphs like that are enough to drive away every radio 
listener who has not some unusual reason for listening to 
that particular talk. 

Openings of that kind are based on the assumption 
that we must reach the intellect rather than the heart. We 
cajole ourselves into the belief that the other fellow doesn’t 
understand our teachings. The fact is that he doesn’t want 
to understand. He may rush into the Forum or Scribner’s 
or the Atlantic Monthly with a discussion of the existence 
of God, or the sanctity of the marriage tie, or the propriety 
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of birth control. And we may extend ourselves to show him 
that his reasoning is faulty and his position untenable. But 
the real trouble is that he wants to get away from the ex- 
istence of God, from the sanctity of marriage, and from the 
burdens of rearing children. 

Well, what are we going to do with those people? Why 
not take a lesson from business? If they won’t listen; if 
they don’t want the goods we offer, why go on talking about ple 
the merits of the goods? For the moment, why not forget cel 
that effort and try to make them want our goods? In other pu 


words, why not give them a sales talk? fai 
I don’t purpose, mind you, to set up a sales talk and do 
away with exposition. We can use both. ... th 


Every good sales talk is designed to make the prospect eo! 
want the product. Like every other speech that aims to me 
make men act, it must first make them want to act. Noth- the 
ing is a bargain, however low the price, if you don’t want me 
it. But it’s just as true that the man who eagerly wants J °° 
your goods will pay any price within reason, and he’ll prize jus 
them in proportion to the sacrifice he must make to get § PY 
them. se 

Not so long ago, I heard a wealthy woman talking to a Ar 
rather dowdy shop-girl who had come to her home to deliver bu 
a gown. For some reason, the talk had turned -to the : 
theater, and the woman put the question: “Do you enjoy his 


the theater?” lib 
The girl’s eyes opened wide, as she shot her answer back: sa. 

“Gee! lady, when you have to save for weeks and weeks to 

see a show, you just gotta enjoy it!” y 
Why shouldn’t we make our listeners want what we have he 

to offer; and make them want it so much that, when they cr 


get it, theyll cling to it? 
“Very well,” someone may say, “we’re willing to make 
them want it; but how shall that be done?” 





That’s a fair question. . . . Men do things from certain : 
motives. For convenience, those motives may be reduced lie 
to four: 


1. The desire for self-preservation. 
2. The desire for power. 
3. The desire for esteem. 
4. The sense of devotion. 
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Those motives are the bait that moves the will; and 
the will is the gatekeeper for the understanding. Why did 
Peter swear up and down, “I know not the man?” To save 
his skin. Why did Judas shatter, for all the time, our faith 
in the strength of human loyalty? For the power that would 
come with the thirty pieces of silver. He dreamed of what 
he could do if he had that money. Why did the Pharisees 
play the hypocrite? So that their fellow men, being de- 
ceived, might hold them in high esteem. Why do you 
put money into life insurance? Out of devotion to your 
family. 

Now, suppose you want to convince a table companion 
that there is a God, a personal God. In an ordinary lunch- 
eon conversation, you can cover the conventional argu- 
ments for the existence of God: the argument from design; 
the argument from cause and effect; the argument from 
motion to mover; the argument from contingency; and so 
on. And when you get through, your companion will think 
just what he thought in the first place. Does he accept your 
proofs? No, because he doesn’t want to accept them. He 
sees that belief will impose certain burdens and restraints. 
And he decides that he will be better off if he avoids those 
burdens and restraints. 

But suppose you make the fight from the standpoint of 
his interests? Her prizes his life, of course. He dotes on 
liberty. He’s mad about the pursuit of happiness. And you 
say to him: 

“How would you like to have society dictate to you how 
you shall pass each day? How much work, how much play, 
how much sleep? How would you like to have society de- 
cree that your children shall be taken from you and reared 
by the state? How would you like to have your life de- 
clared forfeit because you had too much money, or an in- 
tellect that was too well trained? How would you like it?” 

Well, he wouldn’t like that. And you go on: “You be- 
lieve in the Declaration of Independence, don’t you?” 

Yes, he believes in the Declaration of Independence. 
Every good American believes in that. 

“Well, the men who wrote the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence believed in God. They pointed out that God 
stands above the state, above society; that we get our right 
to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness from God; 
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and they said plainly that when a government forgot that 
fact, it was time to form a new government.” 

And you continue: “If we get rid of God, what shall 
prevent the state from taking our lives whenever it wishes, 
from driving us as hard as it pleases, from standing between 
us and the reach for happiness? If you think those things 
can’t happen, turn up your history. There is hardly a coun- 
try in the world where men haven’t been put to death for 
what they owned or what they believed. Even today, there 
are countries where there is no liberty of speech, no liberty 
of the press, no liberty of conscience; where you are denied 
the right to your own time, the right to your own political 
opinion, the right to teach your own children what you be- 
lieve to be true.” 

Then you go at him from the negative side of the mat- 
ter: “Suppose we follow the lead of the men who reject God. 
Where do they leave us? They cut off all hope of eternal 
happiness and leave us groping in the dark. Listen to Ber- 
trand Russell. He says: 


Only on the firm foundation of unyielding despair, can the soul’s 
habitation be safely built. 


“Now isn’t that a pretty program? At the ebb of life, 
when we have come to know the utter emptiness of all that 
this world can give us, the best those men can offer us is 
grim, unyielding despair. You wouldn’t be satisfied with 
that. You want to live; you want your personal freedom 
and the chance to carve out your own happiness, don’t you? 
Very well. Then just count yourself mighty lucky to live 
in a country where those rights are made secure by the 
general, public belief in God.” 

I’ve been told that an appeal like that is called an argu- 
mentum ad hominem, which seems to imply that it’s an in- 
ferior sort of gadget utterly beneath the attention of an in- 
tellectual; and I’ve heard it belittled on the ground that it 
doesn’t prove anything. I answer that by saying that it 
isn’t intended to prove; it is intended to move. Once get it 
into a man’s heart that he can’t do without God; that there’s 
nothing else that he needs so much as he needs God, and 
he'll find a way to believe in God—no matter what the cost. 

You have a product that men need more than they need 
anything else in the world. Very well then, make them 
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want that product. That’s what the salesman does; that’s 
what the politician does; that’s what the diplomat does; 
that’s what the fisherman does as he carefully selects the 
fly to which the trout will rise. And in the light of what the 
Holy Father has said about Catholic Action, you—all of 
you—are “fishers of men.” 


Perfectionism—A Catholic Fallacy? 


FRANCIS X. CONNOLLY 
Reprinted from America, April 2, 1932. 


NE of the most certainly predictable events in this 
rather uncertain literary world is the annual lamen- 
tation of Catholic editors over the dwarfish and spindly 
growth of Catholic letters. During the January of each 
new year the critics drearily survey the thousands of 
volumes printed in the United States alone, salvaging 
an odd Catholic book now and then from the mass of 
philosophies and fictions and pausing to compute the micro- 
scopic percentage which constitutes the Catholic contribu- 
tion to American literature. There are always a number of 
very excellent books; not a few fine novels (although 
usually they are written by Britishers), several brilliant 
essays in philosophy and history; a collection or two of in- 
spiring sermons, some precious fragments of splendid 
poetry. One might even say that in the light of its insig- 
nificant total Catholic literature is qualitatively superior. 
But however brilliant and permanently valuable may be 
the outstanding work Catholics have produced in a nation 
of which they constitute one-fifth of the population, their 
combined effort is equaled and often surpassed by regional 
writers in the Mid-west and in the south, by obscure bohe- 
mians in Santa Fe, New Orleans, and some of the cultural 
enclaves in New York. 
The situation needs no lengthy exposition. Almost 
every Catholic reader is aware of our quantitative inade- 
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quacy. And what is more, we can no longer offer the hith- 
erto valid excuse that Catholics as a class are compelled to 
devote the greater part of their time to defense against 
the economic wolf. True, we have our duties. But in a 
nation where we have so many highly trained priests and 
philosophers, teachers who are also men of letters, orators 
of distinction, professional men of national reputation, there 
should be, unless there is some interior reluctance, a wider 
expression of Catholic opinion. Nor does the second usual 
excuse any longer retain its validity. We can no longer 
comfortably assert that our efforts would be nullified by 
the apathy of publishers and the general reading public. 

The fault lies “not in our stars.” It is ridiculous to 
say that Catholic scholars have remained expressionless 
through fear. The exact opposite is probably true, at least 
in so far as moral courage is concerned. It is likewise 
ridiculous to say that Catholics are any lazier than the 
average mortal. But there is an interior vice, a scholastic 
timidity, an excessive intellectual humility, a check rein al- 
most universally operative which I venture to designate the 
fallacy of perfectionism. Perfectionism is mostly a literary 
vice, found chiefly in very honest and learned gentlemen and 
recognizable by the presence of an elaborate caution induced 
by complete intellectual maturity. 

I hasten to point out that there is a virtue of perfection- 
ism, which, however, like the correct conscience, does well in 
avoiding scrupulosity. But the vice is at present more im- 
portant. It is a general condition frequently and undeniably 
found in very virulent form. I have had as teachers men 
whose native intelligence and special scholarship were con- 
stant marvels to their associates and students. Several of 
them were philosophers so superior in their field that com- 
parison with the faddist and the popular “Aristotle to Dewey 
in three hours” lecturer is inconceivable. And yet at the 
end of the literary year these men have compiled nothing 
more than a sheaf of notes, while the popular mountebank 
has conjured four or five volumes of nonsense. The profes- 
sors, content, or perhaps constrained by circumstance, to 
write their books on the minds of a hundred students have 
watched their inferior rivals scratch a hundred thousand 
clean slates with oftentimes poisonous theory. There is also 
a man of letters whose felicity of style and exquisite sense 
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of the beautiful have delighted practically all readers. His 
passion for perfection almost sterilized a rare critical mind. 
And I have no doubt that there are hundreds like the per- 
fect philosopher and the almost perfect litterateur, men who 
make no attempt at all on account of an excessive humility, 
and men who hammer and file overmuch on account of cau- 
tion. 

One can of course appreciate the scruples of these men, 
their intellectual integrity and their sublime indifference 
to the opinion of that horrible creature—the critic au 
courant. But in their silence there is a danger, particularly 
today when every book is a bible and the Bible is only a 
book. It is unfortunate that the natural reaction of men of 
taste to the vulgar rush to print should have an effect oppo- 
site to that which their passive attitude intended. Silent 
disapproval has little weight in a world where everyone, 
from the politician to the educator, is shouting. And while 
it is true that the general intelligence, like the general 
health, may become immunized to the journalistic poisons of 
a Dr. Barnes and the Sunday scientist, we must logically 
expect before immunization a social plague—something more 
violent than the ordinary evils which like the rich we have 
always with us. The Catholic expert, academician and prac- 
titioner, must forsake his ivory. tower, however genuine, to 
break a lance in the ranks of the haggard editor and the 
working apologist. 

There are, I believe, two reasons for the failure of en- 
tirely competent men to enter the lists. There is first of all 
an essential sobriety of judgment and the deliberately culti- 
vated conservatism of mind which is the necessary equip- 
ment of the Catholic artist and scholar. It has been his 
Specific duty throughout the fevers of the nineteenth cen- 
turies to preserve the balance in our common western cul- 
ture. That duty he has rightfully estimated to be of tre- 
mendous importance, far more worthwhile and ultimately 
more glorious than the acclaim of a single generation. But 
he is in danger of forgetting that to conserve we must con- 
stantly repair and use. We only desire that which we need 
and hence conservatism, to be effective, must be infinitely 
more dynamic than the latest social force. 

The man who is insisting upon the necessity of those ac- 
cumulated truths which constitute our culture must have 
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the power and the will to energize a tradition weightier by 
far than the single apparent truth which is the sole object 
of his hour-minded contemporary. Tradition must be con- 
stantly remade, culture constantly cultivated. Some Cath- 
olics are not too well aware of this. The fact that we have 
had our Pasteurs and our Mendels, our Francis Thompsons 
and our Newmans, simply shows that there has been a Cath- 
olic culture. No genius can be said to be alive unless he 
lives in his successors. Great men of the past restored the 
glories of the Church only in the eyes of their own genera- 
tion; they are valuable to us only in so far as they can 
fertilize our minds and spirits for a new harvest. 

It is true, however, that even the most moderate con- 
servatism entails a discipline which cannot possibly be re- 
jected. The Catholic who knows that he cannot destroy 
a truth simply because an editor has asked him to remem- 
ber that his readers are familiar with the traditional and the 
right answer to a problem can never be advertised as a so- 
cial engineer. He cannot advocate temporary marriage for 
emotiona! stability in order to attract widespread publicity. 
He is, to put it bluntly, barred by his conscience from the 
use of the most lucrative titles designed for the “quality 
group.” But these disadvantages are overwhelming only 
when the Catholic views his position defensively.. He has 
become so used to answering questions that he has forgotten 
how to ask them. He has misjudged ignorant neutrality to 
be belligerent opposition. Editorial opinion, perhaps, had 
something to do with the matter. But editorial opinion has 
not everything to do with the matter. The fact remains 
that Catholicism with all her riches to be dispensed, with 
her trained men, her agencies for efficient propaganda has 
little or no connection with a great part of the world. The 
Catholic knows what others are thinking about, but it is 
probably true that others have not the slightest suspicion of 
the elementary Christian principles. It is indeed only re- 
cently that the non-Catholic has been able to obtain in- 
formation about Catholic thought. Even today, the only 
bridge between one side and the other is the slender arch 
constructed by a group of English apologists, a few conti- 
nental philosophers and a company, as valiant as it is small, 
of our own writers. There has been a vague general opinion 
that the Catholic attitude was too big or too strong to be 
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stated. The scholar shared with the humble layman in a 
desire to await an official statement which no official could 
make. Consequently, instead of becoming articulate about 
those thousand little things that are so infinitely important 
because they are Catholic, instead of explaining Catholic po- 
sition through the lives of Catholic characters in books and 
poems, we referred the whole matter to a few official spokes- 
men, men whose learning and effectiveness could never over- 
come the popular suspicion that clung to their office. 

To say that overcaution is the cause of this condition 
may seem to be a very flattering guess. It has all the ap- 
pearance of a mock compliment. But circumstances indi- 
cate no other cause so strongly. Most Catholics are after 
all classicists. They are, if I might use the term, classicist 
in religion. They know what is the best; they are sure that 
no amount of speculation can bring to them an adequate 
substitute for the beauty and truth of that which they al- 
ready possess. They are classicist in philosophy. While 
they can never exhaust the possibility of improvement, or 
cease applying and testing truths, they cannot except con- 
temn the shifting systems of the day, with their constant 
alternate activity of tearing down and building up. Hence 
the Catholic, knowing and valuing his tradition, hesitates 
before he attempts the path of an Augustine and a Thomas 
Aquinas. This hesitation is transferred to literature. Like 
the old southerner in “Penhally,” the classicist is happier 
with the perfection of Virgil than he is with the fourteen 
lines he wrote to fill space for an editor. 

But can a scholar be too sane? Are those Catholics who 
seek the exquisitely fine balance in literature and philosophy 
bending towards a scrupulous and destructive self-criticism? 
In some cases, at least, this is the only apparent reason. 
Educated Catholics seem to be afraid to write novels or 
dramas or stories, not because they are intellectual problems, 
not because they involve experiment, but simply because 
such a trial involves initial error. Most of our young men, 
trained in a fastidious logic and in truths which others have 
tossed aside like empty bottles, have transferred their me- 
ticulosity to form. They have set for themselves a standard 
which only the very great can attain. They are thrilled, and 
also discouraged by genius. They have over-simplified the 
problems of a practical order broadly tolerant of trial and 
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error with the resultant cancellation of those factors which 
are the staples of the ordinary author. 

What we need today, along with our splendid essays in 
order, our historical criticism, our occasionally striking 
criticisms is an enormous potpourri of promising mistakes. 
A great deal of simple nonsense was required to produce a 
Shakespeare and a great many pot-boilers and inept ped- 
antries must precede American Catholic literature. Cath- 
olics unfortunately have not begun to sweat. They have 
ignored a great deal of unpleasant work in the desire to 
avoid unflattering comparison. We cannot afford to pose as 


admirable maturity smiling on folly, because pose is folly 
itself. 








